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TWO DOWN IN FIVE 
MINUTES 


—_——@—— 


By The FOOTBALL CORRESPONDENT 


CHWEPPES Tonics proved a great draw at the ‘ White 
Hart’ last night. Keen, clean and bubbling with life, they 
scored twice in less than five minutes and then managed to pass 
a third inside. Towards closing time the opposition (who had 








been heading for other drinks than Schweppes) found them- 
selves with no inside left and heavy charges had taken a lot 
out of them. On this sparkling showing I have no hesitation 
in predicting that Schweppes Tonics will remain at the head 


of the table. 
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Charivaria 





A GERMAN claims to have 

we) invented an automatic man 

that can do practically every- 

thing but think. This looks 

like a brave attempt to produce 
the perfect German citizen. 


C) 
eo » xk kk * 
) 


A London telegraph-boy has 
become a circus performer: So 
he’ll be able to carry straight 
on with his slack wire act. 


kkk 


Complaints have been received from an Essex house- 
holder that the removal contractors left his furniture out 
in the rain. Perhaps they thought it was covered by 
the insurance. 

* x 2% 


A detective who entered a restaurant for a meal recognised 
his waiter as a criminal wanted by 
the police. It was of course his 
fingerprints that gave him away. . eee 


ef we 
“A cough that is not attended to 
straight away can be very dangerous,” 











The crash of a boat into 
Waterloo Bridge caused a 
dumb bargee to regain his 
speech. Very shortly after- 
wards several onlookers are 
understood to have lost theirs. 





°° we 


An author states that he fre- 
quently writes a poem before 
breakfast and thinks nothing 
of it. He is probably justified. 


xk 


Young couples are advised by a woman-writer to get 
their silly little quarrels over before marriage. This leaves 
the way nice and clear for the really important ones 
afterwards. 








kkk 


A film-star has married six clergymen in three years, 
according to a Hollywood gossip. 
Which works out at the rate of two 
Revs. per annum. 


xk * 


A Hampstead man is rather an- 
noyed because now that he has 





states a correspondent. Post-office 
assistants don’t care. 


* & 


A moth has been seen in an 


bought a two-hundred-guinea tele- 
vision set so many people come to 
see it that he doesn’t get a look in. 


xk 





Underground carriage. In justice to 
the L.P.T.B., however, we hasten to 
explain that it got past the barrier disguised in an old 
dress-suit. 

x & *¥ 


A camera-man declares that pet dogs do not photograph 
easily. The trouble is so many of them get their snap in 
first. 

kk 


“Ts music an aid to conversation?” was a recent query. 
Ask Sir Toomas BEECHAM. 
kkk 


“Heavy water,” the newly- 
discovered fluid, costs £120 
a teaspoonful. Members of 
night-clubs will find it hard 
to believe that this is a new 
discovery. 

xk kk 


Which reminds us that some- 
body recently called Grosvenor 
Square the most expensive 
Square in London, apparently 
completely forgetting about 
the night-club sandwich. 





VOL. CxcI Oo 


From Glasgow comes the report 
that a butcher’s wife has succeeded 
in making a silk tie with pig’s hair. It is now up to local 
silkworms to concentrate on spinning sausages. 


+ °° 


A nerve specialist declares that lengthy confinement 
within a circular structure tends to produce madness, 
owing to the fact that there is nothing special to fix the 
eyes upon. The telephone-box is therefore not ideal after all. 


* & @& 


Film technicians are experi- 
menting with a view to produc- 
ing three-dimensional pictures. 
Another useful production 
would be two-dimensional 
audiences. 

xk 


As an instance of ReEm- 
BRANDT’S realism, horticultural 
experts say that they can 
detect that roses in one of his 
pictures have been attacked 
by a garden pest. Since they 
were painted ? 








now 
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Strange Designs 


Now that the Nazi Rally at Nuremberg is over, San 
Sebastian in the hands of the insurgents and the M.C.C. 
team safely afloat somewhere in the Indian Ocean, the 
great British Public is free to devote itself with a clear 
conscience to arguments about the new stamps. So far 
criticism has been confined in the main to three points: 
that the word “PosTaGE”’ is too large, that the K1na’s 
neck is terminated too abruptly, and that the royal crown 
is so patently too small as to come under the general 
description of a West-End misfit. There is also a small and 
select body which talks about problems of photogravure 
and the like, but this is mere technical humbug and so 
negligible. 

In an attempt to lift the discussion out of the narrow 
rut of niggling criticism and invest it with the dignity of a 
national hullabaloo, I should like to make one or two 
suggestions. If anybody has made them already, then I 
can only say that I am proud to be associated with a person 
of such discernment; if not, not. 

What about allowing advertising matter on the stamps ? 

I think that ought to fetch. them. Off-hand I don’t 
know that I can think of half-a-dozen ideas better cal- 
culated to stir the country to its depths than that. Is 
there a Writer to the Press so lost to all sense of the duty 
he owes to his position that he will not immediately dash 
down on paper something of the scorn and loathing he 
feels at such a suggestion and send it (enclosing a stamped 
and addressed envelope for return if unsuitable) to the 
editor of his favourite paper? No, there isn’t. 

As a matter of fact I put the suggestion before Thompson, 
who, although not directly responsible for the new designs, 
has a sister. married to:a man in the Telegraph Department 
of the Post Office, and so may be said, I suppose, to be 
rather closer to the heart of things than you or I. 

“‘ Advertisements!”’ he said, almost as if he had never 
heard of the things; “but why?” 

“Money,” I said. “The revenue would be simply 
gigantic.” 

“But do you seriously mean to say,” he asked, and his 
face was grey and drawn as he spoke—‘‘do you seriously 
mean that you want to have ‘BLoaces ror BACKACHE’ 
printed all over our postage-stamps?”’ 

“Yes,” I said. 

““Doesn’t the very thought of seeing ‘Guprpo Witt PuLi 
You THRovuGH’ staring up at you from every single postage- 
stamp you buy drive you almost insane with horror? 
Doesn’t it freeze your young blood and make. your two 
eyes like stars start from their spheres?” 

“No,” I said. 

Thompson wiped his brow. 

“Well,” he said, “I never expected to hear anybody in 
his senses stand up and solemnly propose that the K1ne’s 
head should be defaced by a lot of beastly jargon about 
backache pills and bicycle tyres. Quite apart from the 
ugliness of the thing, it’s—why, it’s practically treason.” 

“You’re getting too far ahead of me, Thompson,” I 
objected mildly. “My idea was that the advertisements 





should be printed on the back—or sticky side—of the stamp, 
in such a way as to catch the attention of what I may call 
the licking public. Something like this—” and I drew him a 
little sketch which is perhaps worth reproducing here. 
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“Of course I quite admit that your notion of using the 
front of the stamp—certainly your notion, Thompson; J 
never suggested such an abomination—I quite admit that 
it would bring in an even greater revenue, but unless the 
present design is radically altered I’m afraid it really isn’t 
possible. You must beware of letting your ideas run away 
with you, my boy.” 

The only really satisfactory feature of this conversation 
was that it led me direct to my second point, viz., Why 
shouldn't the design of our stamps be radically altered? We 
have got so used to having the portrait of the reigning 
sovereign (with or without dolphins) on our stamps that 
nothing else seems possible now, but I’m bound to say I 
shouldn’t be altogether against something on the lines 
of the stamps they have in Guatemala and North Borneo, 
where they don’t think twice about franking their letters 
with a baboon or a couple of parrakeets. The educational 
possibilities of the postage-stamp are enormous; at least 
as great as those of the cigarette-card, and yet the 
latter has things entirely its own way. Why don’t the 
Post Office bring out their penny stamps in a series of 
portraits of Famous Musicians (set of 50) or of Front-Rank 
Contemporary English Novelists (set of 5,000)? Or they 
might conceivably combine instruction with entertainment 
in some such way as this :— 
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I do not claim perfection for the above design. Purists 
may object that the “a” of “PosTaGE”’ is a little heavy 
and that the outline of the moustache is blurred. But it 
will serve as a sample of the kind of thing I have in mind. 
Countless variations of the idea will occur to readers. 
Solutions could be printed from time to time in the two- 
shilling stamp-books or such other place as seemed desirable. 

One other possible design occurred to me:— 
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but I can’t say I expect it to find general favour. 
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“AFRICA AND GOLDEN JOYS” 


THE LION AND THE SPRINGBOK 
WERE WALKING HAND IN HAND; 
THEY SMILED LIKE ANYTHING TO SEE 
THE GLORIES OF THE RAND. 
“WE’RE PROUD OF YOU,” THE LION SAID, 
’“BACK IN THE MOTHERLAND.” 


[The Empire Exhibition to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of Johannesburg is now in progress.] 
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“ WHERE ARE WE GOING, Dap?” 
“*Ow sHoULD. I KNow?” 











Caravan 





“TI pon’r like caravanning,” said 
Angela sombrely. 

“Ts that so?” I inquired, looking up 
from the pages of an American maga- 
zine. 

“Sure,” replied Angela in the same 
language. 

The good Devon rain beat down in 
straight rods upon the roof of our 
family caravan. 

“Tt’s water-tight,” I observed re- 
assuringly. “And the children enjoy 
it.” 


“Tt is and they do,” assented Angela, 
“but that’s not the point.” 

“Any husband to any wife. ‘Once 
more, what is there to chide?’ ” 

“The lack of cultural opportunities. 
For instance, I called at the village 
shop to-day and—would you believe 
it?—they hadn’t got this week’s 
number of Home Whispers.” 

“Incredible. But we’ll put that 
right to-morrow.” 

The morrow dawned gloriously. The 
Devon sun shone warmly over the 


caravan ; the bacon and eggs were fried 
to a nicety; the coffee was delicious. 
After breakfast was cleared up we 
pushed off through the Devon lanes. 
In an hour or two we came to a sign- 
post pointing alluringly with a familiar 
name. I took the turn without hesita- 
tion. 

“Exactly where,” asked my wife, 
“are we going?” 

“We are going,” I answered, “to the 
town of Clavering St. Mary, in the 
dreamland of Pendennis.” 

Angela nodded sympathetically, 
though she regards as somewhat 
fanatical my view that Pendennis is 
the finest novel in the world. 

“Along this road Arthur Pendennis 
dashed on his pony Rebecca to see 
the Fotheringay play Mrs. Haller in 
The Stranger at the Theatre Royal, 
Chatteris.” 

“T should like to have seen Miss 
Costigan order dinner for the Count 
‘with the calm agony of despair,’ ” 
observed Angela. 

“Or exclaim to the pit and gallery, 
‘Why, Fancy, dost thou rack me so?’ ” 

“Isn’t that Harry Foker’s tandem 


bowling along in front of us?’’ Angela 
said. “Presently he will make a great 
sensation in Clavering market-place 
and drink a glass of raspberry bitters 
at the Clavering Arms.” 

It was only a country van, but that 
did not matter. With such pleasantries 
we drove through Pendennis-land. We 
saw the sunshine glint on the waters 
of a stream which Angela declared to 
be the Brawl. We paused for a moment 
at the gate of Fairoaks. Laura Bell, 
sweetest of Victorian heroines (Angela 
is a little jealous of her), came out and 
looked at us with her calm eyes. 
Arthur Pendennis stole down through 
the trees to have a word on the sly 
with that little vamp, Blanche Amory. 
The woods of Clavering Park stretched 
about us (or so we thought); and a 
little further on we saw the ancient 
church tower of Clavering ‘rising up 
amongst trees and old walls.’ Yes, 
exactly as THACKERAY had pictured it. 
We finally parked car and caravan 
close to the old church. “It was a 
habby once, Sir,” as Tom Smith of 
the Alacrity coach used to inform his 


passengers. 
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The abbey church does not seem to 
have changed much since THACKERAY’S 
day. It is true that we could not find 
the “fair marble slab” over the Fair- 
oaks’ pew to the memory of John 
Pendennis, Esquire, or the Pendennis 
coat-of-arms and crest (an eagle look- 
ing towards the sun) with the words 
“Nec tenui pennd.” But this was not 
surprising. What was a little sur- 
prising, however, was that there was 
no memorial anywhere in Clavering to 
the creator of Arthur Pendennis. The 
author of Kubla Khan has of course 
his votive tablet: is he not the genius 
of the place? The High Street consoled 
us by presenting to us quite a number 
of old friends: Mr. Henry Foker, Mr. 
Samuel Huxter, Madame Fribsby and 
Captain Costigan. Easily we imagined 
the mighty shade of Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh himself sauntering past the 
Clavering Arms, peering through his 
spectacles, ‘“‘with some nonsense boil- 
ing up in his head for Punch.” He was 
an old gentleman with curling white 
locks and a top-hat. But on second 
thoughts we resented this as being 
bitterly unfair to THACKERAY, who was 
only fifty-two when he died, and blamed 
the surviving portraits. But how it 
would have warmed the great man’s 
heart could he have known that 
seventy years and more after his death 
readers of his novel would have wan- 
dered through Clavering and found his 
dream-people more real than the flesh- 
and-blood people of the market-place. 

So after a long and lovely after- 
noon we returned to our car and 
caravan, pursued our journey through 
the darkening evening, and finally 
reached our camping-place for the 
night, somewhere between Baymouth 
and Chatteris. It was then that I 
noticed that Angela was in a pensive 
mood. I inquired if anything were 
wrong. 

“Yes,” she murmured sadly. “I 
quite forgot to buy Home Whispers.” 








Uncrowned Heads 


{“. . . often take their hats off. It is all 
wrong.”—A Maker of Creations.] 





A DRESS-DESIGNER widely known 
In happy France, which stands alone 
For fashion, dignity and tone, 

As you no doubt have heard, 
Announces, much to our surprise, 
That English girls in modern guise 
Are rather smart than otherwise ; 

Bless him for that kind word. 


But though he owns that seen all round 

Their dress-appeal is not unsound 

The hat, by which the whole is crowned, 
Which everyone agrees 


























































































































“I’M TERRIBLY BUSY ORDERING A DINNER-PARTY—SAUSAGES AND GRAVY.” 








Should at all times and places ride 

The female brow, a thing of pride, 

These girls discard and chuck aside 
As casual as you please. 


He sees it here, he finds it there, 

He comes upon it everywhere; 

They neither seem to know nor care 
How surely they upset 

The truest scheme, the deepest plan; 

You must conceive as best you can 

The inwrung passion of the man, 
The tortured soul. And yet—— 


I know a girl whose every frock 

Out of a large and varied stock 

Gives one a pleasurable shock, 
A comely vessel who 


At any hour, at any spot, 
Will have her hat off like a shot; 
And very pretty hair she’s got; 
A very nice girl too. 
You tell a girl with hair like hers 
Of the prestige a hat confers 
And so forth and, unless one errs, 
She wouldn’t give a d.; 
If she’s inclined to wear a hat 
She will; if not she won’t; that’s flat; 
And I support her, mind you that; 
So nice a girlis she. §©Dum-Dvum. 





Somebody Still Hoping 
“The Summer Term begins on Tuesday, 
September 22nd, at 9 a.m.” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 
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Questionable Enterprise 





I REMARKED to my friend Mr. Shagreen that, although 
he had once told me that the drought of 1893 put an end 
to his first attempt at farming, he had never explained 
what he did immediately after it. 

“The spectacle of politeness in others,” he said at once, 
“always affects me deeply. What you mean of course is: 
Where did I get the money to live on?” 

“T suppose you had a little left?” 

“Left!” repeated Mr. Shagreen as if the suggestion were 
an insult. ‘I tell you that at the age of twenty-five I 
sank all my capital in an enterprise that came to nothing 
and you ask me whether I had any left! Yes,” he added 
abruptly with a complete change of tone, “I did have 
some left. But as it happened I did not live on it. I stayed 
with an aunt in London and sank it.” 

“ce A ain 2 > 

“Again. If I thought I could make the point clear to 
you,” said Mr. Shagreen with a sidelong glance, “I should 
have a good deal to say about the fact that, although my 
money was being sunk for only the second time, it was in 
a way going down for the third. If this enterprise came to 
nothing my remnant of capital was irrecoverable.” 

“Perishable goods?’’ I queried. 

“The most perishable of all,” Mr. Shagreen declared :— 
“time.” 

I began to argue about this. Time was like cheese; some 
bits of it were more perishable than others. ‘‘ For instance,” 
I said, “you could not compare next week as a negotiable 
article with the Friday before Ascot in the year 2047. As 
for last Thursday fortnight, that went bad long ago. If 
you tried to sell me last Thursday fortnight——” 

“T have no intention,” said Mr. Shagreen acidly, “of 
trying to sell you or anyone else any Thursday fortnight, 
last or next. The day in question, at the time of which 
I speak, was—not that it matters—a Monday. Moreover, 
I was unable to sell it until I had, in a manner of speaking, 
bought it.” 

“Now who would you get a Monday from ?”’ I murmured. 
“Bless my soul, I can’t think where I could lay hands on 
a nice Monday——” 

Mr. Shagreen at once launched into a disquisition on 
the fact that whenever one set out to buy Time one in- 
variably found oneself, in the event, buying Place. I 
commented brightly that this was also what often happened 
when one set out to buy Sole; but my remark was not taken 
any notice of. Mr. Shagreen went on: ‘“‘The place I bought, 
for that single Monday—it was January 1, 1894—was a 
street of houses in London. A few of the houses on both 
sides of the street were empty and I got them for the day 
at a nominal price; but there were mercenary people in 
some of the others and I had to spend nearly all my money. 
But not quite all. I had some left for the advertisements. 
In the advertisements of course I set out to sell that Time, 
in that Place.” 

“No loved one?” I said. 

“No loved one. The method I adopted to sell the time 
and the place was to build, or rather to sketch in, to imply, 
a somewhat fanciful and attractive superstructure upon 
a foundation of truth.” 

I looked sternly at my friend. “Mr. Shagreen,” I said, 
“am I to suppose that this enterprise of yours, by which, 
I assume, you made enough money to live on for some 
little time’”’—(Mr. Shagreen nodded)—“‘that it was—how 
shall I put it——?” ° 

“A sell,” he said cheerfully. ‘Yes, it was undoubtedly 
a sell. But with, I shall always continue to maintain, a 


substratum of absolute undeniable truth. Moreover, from 
beginning to end of the whole affair I made no assertion that 
was not strictly accurate.” 

“You intrigue me,” I said. 

Mr. Shagreen observed that he had intrigued every- 
body. ‘‘The advertisements I inserted in the papers,” he 
went on, “were small, concise and highly misleading; but 
they contained no lies whatever. They ran somewhat as 
follows : ‘ The Great Procession, Monday, January 1, 1894. 
Seats, under cover, with an uninterrupted view of the road, 
may be had on application to——’ and then my (I need 
hardly say temporary) name and address.” 

I began to grasp the scheme in all its horrid iridescence. 
“But who,” I said, “applied ?”’ 

“Mugs,” said Mr. Shagreen. ‘There were just as many 
in proportion then. I received so many applications for 
seats that I was able to make even more money out of 
them than I had expected. Indeed I regretfully found 
that I should have been able to make almost as much 
even without being in a position to sell any real seats; 
for not one in ten of the applicants demanded a personal 
interview or proof that seats and cover for them existed.” 

“And what, about the Great Procession?” I said. “I 
suppose you had meant to arrange something; did you 
trouble to do that?” 

“You wrong me. There was a perfectly genuine function,” 
said Mr. Shagreen, “‘on Monday, January 1, 1894. The 
accidental and not very important circumstance that they 
could not see it from any of those houses I did not 
emphasise; I answered no questions at all; but there was 
undoubtedly a function to see. That was why I chose that 
day. I told you my scheme was founded on truth.” 

“There was a real procession ?”’ 

“A procession of a kind.” 

“Well?” 

“January 1, 1894, was the date—people came miles to 
see it—of the official opening to traffic,” said Mr. Shagreen 
impressively, “of the Manchester Ship Canal.” R. M. 








September Evening 


Chairlie the herd leaned on the steading gate 

As the dusk grew grey, 

A man with muckle to do and little to say, 

As himself would call it, ‘‘ blate.” 

He has lived so long with cows 

That his features drowse 

In a bovine reverie; anyone would have said 

That never—or anyway rarely— 

A thought came into his head. 

Yet, leaning there on the bars 

And staring away half-dead, 

“There’s somethin’ michty consolin’, ye ken,” said 
Chairlie, 

“ Aboot they stars.” 


And the bard, amazed, went wandering on his way 
Up the darkling hill 

While a thoroughly Autumn night came down to fill 
The solemn haughs of Spey— 

A night with a touch of frost; 

And the bard thought, ““Summer’s lost 

And the long bright evenings gone for another year, 
And the winter darkness rolling 

Out of the north. Oh dear!” 

Then he looked aloft, and lo! 

Old friends stood here and here; 

And there is a something michty michty consoling 
In stars, you know. , H. B. 
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“ PouR A BUCKET OF WHITEWASH OVER HIM AND YOU’D TAKE HIM FOR A GREEK GOD.” 





“You simply can’t have a detective 
story without a detective,” said Edith, 
“because a detective story without a 
detective wouldn’t be a detective story 
at all.” 

We were discussing the novel I am 
going to write. It is to be a detective 
story, and for the past few weeks I 
have been trying to invent an entirely 
new sort of detective. 

“We shall simply have to do with- 
out one,” I decided at last, “unless you 
can think of something absolutely 
original.” 

“T can think of plenty of original 
sorts of detectives,” said Edith tri- 
umphantly. “I bet nobody’s ever 
thought of a parson as a detective. Or 
what about a Chinaman?” 

“Haven’t you ever heard of Father 
Brown or Charlie Chan? If I were to 
have a Chinaman or a parson people 
would say I was copying the late 
G. K. CHESTERTON and the fellow who 
writes those things on the pictures that 
WaRNER OLAND acts in.” 

Edith pondered. 

“Couldn’t you make the detective 
just.a sort of gentleman of leisure ?”’ 

“G. D. H. Corr has done it in 
England,” I said wearily, “and S. S. 


The Detective 





VAN Drive in America; and I couldn’t 
write about a detective like Philo 
Vance because his method consists in 
stunning the poor policemen with 
remarks about Tanagra figurines and 
Arrentine bowls and altar-pieces by 
Vallfogona, so that he can solve the 
mystery comfortably while they are 
fighting for breath, and J know nothing 
about Tanagra figurines or. 24 

“‘Couldn’t you have a Frenchman ?”’ 

““AGATHA CHRISTIE has done that 
with Hercule Poirot, though actually 
I believe he is a Belgian; and she has 
also cornered the market in village- 
spinster detectives.” 

“What about a doctor?” 

“We have Dr. Thorndyke, among 
others. Then Dorotuy L. Sayers has 
captured the titled-young-man-with- 
monocle market with Lord Peter 
Wimsey, and Ep@arR WALLACE used 
up the apparently senile idea with J. G. 
Reeder, and “‘SApPpeR”’ has a mono- 
poly of the he-man type with Bulldog 
Drummond.” 

‘Perhaps it would be safer to stick 
to a plain Scotland Yard inspector.” 

“If we had a Scotland Yard man 
people would say I was imitating 
Inspector French, or, if I made him 





gentlemanly and supercilious, Super- 
intendent Wilson. You’ll be suggesting 
next that I have a private detective 
with a lean hawk-like face who lives 
in Baker Street and wears a dressing- 
gown and plays the fiddle and writes 
monographs about tobacco-ash.” 

We both sank into a despairing 
silence. 

“Tt would have been much more 
convenient if I had been born about 
1850,” I said, ‘‘then I should have had 
practically a clear field “ 

Edith interrupted me. 

“T’ve solved the problem for you,” 
she said. ‘All you’ve got to do is to 
make a list of all the detectives other 
people have invented and roll them 
into one.” 

So the detective in my novel is going 
to be a Chinese-Belgian parson who 
has got a job at Scotland Yard under 
a false name. He is a champion boxer 
and swordsman, holds a_ medical 
degree, lives in Baker Street, is an 
expert on Tanagra figurines, plays the 
fiddle, wears a monocle and srhokes 
Villar y Villar cigars, carries an ancient 
umbrella like J. G. Reeder, and has as 
his assistant a village spinster troubled 
by an old wound. 
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The Bogchester Chronicles 


A Literary Outing 

‘““ComE, Meadows, get me my copy of Wealth is Not All 
and I will be off. The charabanc is due to leave Bogchester 
Market Place in a bare half-hour and members of the 
Millicent Mainwaring Society are not likely to be late. 
The great authoress herself, if I remember aright, once 
wrote: ‘Punctuation can be acquired but punctuality is 
a gift.’ 

% Why are we going to Sloppington? Really, Meadows, 
for a native of Bogchester your knowledge of Millicent 
Mainwaring’s works is surprisingly small. I thought every- 
one knew that Sloppington is the original from which the 





“ PROFESSOR QUAGMIRE OF CLUMPHAMPTON UNIVERSITY IS TO 
LECTURE ON THE LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF EACH PLACE.” 


village of Rosebalm in Wealth is Not Ali was taken. It 
was there that the orphaned Susie fled to escape from her 
sinister great-aunt. The Rectory, in which she obtained 
work as a governess, is exactly as the great writer described 
it. So too is Swamp Lodge, which figures in the book as 
Wistaria Cottage. It was there that Susie met the young 
ploughman Fred, who turned out to be the lost Earl of 
Chelsea living incognito—perhaps one of the most beautiful 
love-stories in the English language. 

“However, I have no time now to instruct you in the 
Mainwaring literature. If you are sufficiently interested— 
which I doubt—you will be able to read all about this 
excursion in T'he Clumphampton Mercury.” 


OBJECTS OF THE EXCURSION 


Fortunately for the intellectual life of Bogchester this 
lack of interest is the exception rather than the rule. When 
I reach the Market Place I find that a large number of the 
members of the Society have already assembled from all 
over the district. Our secretary, Mr. Todd, who is full of a 
boundless enthusiasm, tells me that a delightful programme 
has been arranged. We shall be able to see the precise spot 
on the road to Sloppington, described in the Mainwaring 
Letters, where the great writer’s horse bolted while she 
was declaiming to a friend some of the more powerful 
passages of Wealth is Not All from the driving-seat of a 
hired gig. We shall go all over the Rectory, where the 
authoress herself stayed, writing her name and a quotation 
from one of her works on her bedroom wall. The present 
owner of Swamp Lodge, besides inviting the Society to 


see his house, has given us permission to eat our sandwiches 
in the back-garden, which was the scene of the most 
poignant chapter in the book. Professor Quagmire of 
Clumphampton University is to lecture to the Society on 
the literary associations of each place. Tea is to be taken 
in the “White Horse,” where the wicked Ezra Maltravers 
was discovered drunk on the eve of the wedding. 

Such an ambitious programme has never before been 
attempted by the Millicent Mainwaring Society, and, as 
Mrs. Gloop remarks to the company at large, it will prove 
to Sloppington—nay, to the whole world—that the people 
of Bogchester regard as sacred the very ground trodden 
by any of the characters of our immortal authoress. 


AN INTERESTING ACQUAINTANCE 


One of the most delightful aspects of an expedition such 
as this is that it enables one to meet on equal terms with 
people in widely different walks of life. I find that I am 
seated next to a most intelligent gentleman, a Mr. Smith 
from Clumphampton, who tells me that he is a Ministry of 
Health official. It soon transpires that he is deeply interested 
in the subject of drains. After inquiring into the type of 
inspection-chamber used in my own house, he goes on to 
point out the one grave defect in Millicent Mainwaring’s 
work. Though meticulously accurate in all other details, 
she gives no description at all of the drainage systems in 
the houses which she has immortalised. 

This is an aspect of historical literature which had not 
previously occurred to me, and the interesting discussion 
continues until the very moment when the charabanc rolls 
up to the gates of Sloppington Rectory. We find it a 
depressing and forbidding-looking house entirely sur- 
rounded by laurel-bushes. We assemble in the drive round 
Professor Quagmire on the very spot where the great 





“Tr 1s opvious Mr. Topp IS QUITE INCAPABLE OF DEALING 
WITH THIS UNEXPECTED SITUATION.” 


authoress describes Susie as “hesitating in awe before a 
structure calculated at once to alarm and to depress.” 

“You must remember,” says Professor Quagmire, “that 
at that time the people, and even the parsons, of these 
remote villages looked with suspicion and dislike on any 
strangers.” 


THE Society 1s REBUFFED 


But before he can get any further the door of the house 
opens and the Rector comes hurrying towards us down the 
drive. 
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“Perhaps,” he says, “you will be so very good as to tell 
me what you think you’re doing in my drive?”’ 

This is scarcely the kind of reception we had expected 
and Mr. Todd comes forward to explain matters. 

“You got my letter, I hope, Mr. Jones?” he says 
nervously. “My name is Todd, and this is the Millicent 
Mainwaring Society.” 

“TI did get a letter from someone called Todd,” admits 
Mr. Jones cautiously. ‘But I don’t know whether it was 
from you or not. Anyway, I didn’t read it. What is the 
Millicent Mainwaring Society ?”’ 

“Admirers of the work of the great authoress.” 

“Oh, that tripe.” 

A short silence follows. ‘If you don’t mind,” says Mr. 
Todd apologetically, ‘“we should like to ask you if we may 
see over your house ?”’ 

“T don’t mind at all. What’s more, I’ll give you the 
answer: You can’t.” 


THE Soctety STRIKES 


It is obvious that Mr. Todd is quite incapable of dealing 
with this unexpected situation, and by common consent 
a way is cleared for Mrs. Gloop to advance upon the scene 
of the dispute. 

“Mr. Jones,” she cries in ringing tones, ““we do not ask 
for your hospitality; we demand it. In the sacred name of 
English literature we the pilgrims from Bogchester call 
upon you to admit us to this house—the joint property of 
all who have breathed the same air as our great authoress.” 

“But I am just going to have lunch,” says Mr. Jones 
uneasily as he realises for the first time the formidable 
nature of his visitors. 

“Don’t quibble, Mr. Jones,” replies Mrs. Gloop sharply. 
“If you won’t take the responsibility, I will. In the name 
of Millicent Mainwaring I offer to all of you the freedom of 
Sloppington Rectory.” 

The Society surges forward and for an instant Mr. Jones 
is engulfed in the crowd; but then it sweeps past him 
into the house. Some of us remove the furniture and 
pictures from the drawing-room walls in the hope of 
discovering further places where the authoress has signed 
her name. Others pull out the lumber in the attics and 
search it for neglected manuscripts. From the dining-room 
can be heard the voice of Professor Quagmire booming out 
his lecture while the Rector’s joint of cold beef is handed 
round as an example of the plain fare to be found in a 
typical country rectory. 


VANDALISM Rears Its HEAD 


When our work is accomplished we are satisfied that 
scarcely a square inch of the Rectory remains unexplored, 
and to commemorate this successful visit Mrs. Gloop 
informs Mr. Jones that the Society will sign their names 
on the bedroom wall beneath the signature of Millicent 
Mainwaring. 

We are aghast to discover, however, that Mr. Jones has 
had the immortal lines painted over. Mrs. Gloop directs 
him to have the paint stripped off and to inform her by 
letter when this has been done. ‘But,’ she warns him 
kindly, “the Society cannot countenance any further acts 
of vandalism in this house.” And with this final injunction 
the Society streams off down the drive, leaving the Rector 
in a very much more thoughtful frame of mind than we had 
found him. 

A GEM OF ARCHITECTURE 


Fortunately a very different reception awaits us at 
Swamp Lodge. Mr. Percy Dillwater, the owner, is waiting 
at the gate to welcome us and escort us over the house, 


which he has transformed into a veritable treasure-house 
for lovers of the quaint and the antique. 

During the last few years, he tells us, he has been 
engaged in restoring the house to its original condition. 
The height of the ceilings has been reduced so that it is 
now impossible to stand upright; oak beams project. at 
quaint angles over every doorway; the water-mains have 
been removed and a beautiful old well in the back-garden 
brought back into operation. 

The whole house is in fact an architectural gem of the 
first water and well repays the time and money that have 
been expended on it. A house such as this, Professor 
Quagmire points out, reflects the true spirit of Wealth is 
Not All even more faithfully than the “Wistaria Cottage”’ 
of Millicent Mainwaring’s day. 


PERFIDY OF Mr. SMITH 


As I had expected, my friend Mr. Smith is greatly inter- 
ested in the house. He has produced a notebook and is 
writing a voluminous report in it. He measures the height 
of the ceilings and the width of the window-frames, inspects 
the drainage system and takes a sample of water from the 
well. But neither I nor any of the members had expected 
his astonishing verdict. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Dillwater,” he says, “that your house 
will have to be condemned.” 

“What do you mean?” we cry in amazement. 

“T mean that this is a slum within the meaning of the 
Act. It is just possible that you will be allowed to convert 
it into farm buildings, but I cannot possibly pass it as fit 
for human habitation.” 

“But what am I to do?” asks Mr. Dillwater, wringing 
his hands. 

“You will be able to apply for a council-house in due 
course.” 








“THE WHOLE HOUSE IS IN FACT AN ARCHITECTURAL 
GEM OF THE FIRST WATER.” 


“Ts your soul so dead, Mr. Smith,” demands Mrs. Gloop, 
“that you are able to come here, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
to devour the countryside ?”’ 

“Yes,” says Mr. Smith; “that’s my job. I’m always 
doing it.” 

This regrettable incident casts a cloud over the rest of 
the day. As we sit down to our sandwiches in the garden 
it is agreed that Mr. Smith shall be asked to resign from 
the Society and to take his own lunch to the “White 
Horse.” H. W. M. 
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The Rush Life 


I am writing for the films. 

I am not writing for the films. 

I am engaged by the films at a large 
salary to write dialogue for the films 
and I am not writing it, and if I were 
writing or had written it, it wouldn’t 
be used. 

I am leading a strange life. But not 
an unprofitable one. 

Quite apart from the weekly cheque 
I have had an idea. 

Shall I employ the methods of the 
film-company in the more restricted 
but surely no less important circles of 
domestic life? IfI 
did, what would be 
the results? Would 
they be better, or 
worse, than those — 
obtaining from my 
present laisser-aller, 
sauve-qui-peut, and 
aller-et-retour 8ys- 
tem ? 

What, for instance, 
would be Cook’s re- 
action to an impera- 
tive summons to the 
discussion of Sun- 
day’s breakfast at a 
quarter-to-midnight. 
on Saturday ? 

“Come right in, 
Cookski! want 
you and I to get 
right down to that 
breakfast - business 
and ginger the whole 
thing up. Those 
breakfasts you’re 
putting upare lousy, 
and I’d like to have 
you cut the old-time 
stuff right out and 
give us something 
with a real punch toit. Isthatokay?... 
Why, sure, Cookski, you can send for 
what youneed. Have the girlies phone 
up the biggest store in town and get in 
three gross of sausages and a waggon- 
load of bacon, and see if they’ve got 
plenty of ortolans and some truffles 
and a couple of boars’ heads that’ll 
look good on the sideboard... . 
Hell, no! the price doesn’t matter. Get 
right on to it, Cookski, and make it 
snappy. And listen—wouldn’t it look 
kind of artistic and historical if you 
and -the bunch downstairs were to 
wait on table for breakfast wearing 
hoops and crinolines and all like that, 
with perhaps a kilt or two for the head- 
servants? The kind of effect I’m 
aiming at, Cookski, is something 
between the big Nile scene.in that 
Cleopatra film and the Olde-Englysshe- 








Castle shot that we made for that 
Loves of Christopher Columbus picture. 
And say, listen—I shall want it all 
right away. Greatest hurry you ever 
knew. Get right down to it.” 

Well, now, would Cook get right 
down to it? Or should I, half-an-hour 
later, feel impelled to take further 
steps ? 

“Miss Pin! Miss Pi-in / Quit typing 
those letters right away, Miss Pin— 
you can scrap the lot, anyway, they 
won't be wanted after all—and get 
hold of the kitchen staff right away. 
This is absolutely urgent, Miss Pin. I 
don’t care if they are all in their beds 
—get hold of them, if you have to call 





“He’s EITHER HOLED OUT IN ONE OR IT’S THOSE CONFOUNDED WASPS AGAIN.” 


out the fire-brigade. (Make a note of 
that fire-brigade touch, Miss Pin; it’s 
kind of a new stunt, and I believe we 
could work it into an educational film 
featuring the life of Moszs. You might 
see if you could get hold of WELLS or 
MavueuHaM or someone with a Name to 
do the dialogue for that.) Yeah, that 
breakfast-set is all out now. I’ve seen 
it from a different angle, and we’ll 
make it a cocoa-rag and have all the 
crowd in pyjamas and négligés. Tell 
Cookski to get right on with it and 
make it snappy. And have her can- 
cel that sausages-and-bacon order and 
make it hot-dog and soda-crackers. 
Better cable to America for the hot- 
dogs, Miss Pin, then we’re sure of the 
real thing. There was a stall somewhere 
in Ohio had a swell line in hot-dogs 
when I was over in Hollywood three 


years ago. Put through a Transatlantic 
call, Miss Pin, right away—and remem- 
ber it’s a rush order. We’ve got to 
have them here by nine o’clock, even 
if we have to charter the Queen Mary 
to bring them over.” 

This would of course temporarily 
dispose of Miss Pin. But not for long. 

“Miss Pin! Listen, kid—I’ve got the 
hunch of the century. Cut those hot- 
dogs right out and can the Queen Mary 
stuff and get right down to this, and 
make it snappy. I want to stage a really 
big Act for Sunday breakfast, and have 
it all laid out in the rose-garden, like it 
was Ancient Rome or somewhere, and 
Cookski and the rest of the crowd in 
togas and laurel- 
wreaths and all like 
that, handing the 
stuff around in period 
goblets. (Make a 
note to get on to 
whatever museum 
features period gob- 
lets, Miss Pin, and 
see what they can 
do for us.) Get on 
to that right away, 
will you?” 

And so it would 
go on. 

But this happy 
reverie is abruptly 
broken into by the 
ringing of the tele- 
phone-bell. 

“Studio speaking 
. . . Mr. Rudolf de la 
Rica would like you 
to come out here 
right away with the 
script—he’s going 
to have the whole 
of that last set al- 
tered. . . Yes, he’s 
replacing the dia- 
logue between the 
husband and wife with a special dance 
by trained Burmese elephants. He 
wants to have you put in a few lines 
for the keeper and his girl-friend, 
who’s a Countess, visiting the Zoo. 
It’s terribly urgent, and Mr. de la Rica 
would be glad if you’d come out right 
away by aeroplane... .” 


“Miss Pin! Bring me my hat, or 
shall we make it a gold crown or a 
wreath of sea-anemones and all like 
that?” E. M. D. 








“My daughter-in-son has the same name 
as that of law insists that she was taught by 
it belongs to this era even if it was his father, 
Madam. I hardly think her mother to call 
a widow, whose proper. Will you explain?” 

Inquiry from Correspondent. 
No, we won’t. 
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He. “ THERE’S ONE LIKE YOURS—LOOK!” 
She. “ No, IT AIN'T; IT’S LIKE IT, THOUGH.” 
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Cosy Corner; 
Or, Uplift for Everyman 





THE DENTIST 


Yes, yes, the dentist talks a lot, 
for he’s content and you are not. He 
is the tiger in the house and you are, 
as it were, the mouse. No wonder, then, 
as you come in, he greets you with that 
happy grin, and drops hilarious re- 
marks about the flowers in the parks, 
about the holiday he had, about the 
weather, good or bad, though at the 
moment, as he knows, you care not if 
it shines or snows. For, ever since the 
date was made, you’ve been dejected 
and afraid. You dreamed of drills; 
in vain you chewed your favourite, 
forbidden food, since every bite re- 
minded you of thisrepugnant interview. 
That casual and cheerful air is really 
more than you can bear. He should 
be sorry, take your hand and softly 
say “I understand.” Instead, the fool 
is full of glee, as if you’d just dropped 
in for tea! 


And, now that you are in the chair, 
you cannot think what brought you 


there. Indeed, you scarcely like to 
name the tusk you fancied was to 
blame. At least, it is quiescent now: 
why stir it up and cause a row? And 
he—who has a notion too that there is 
nothing wrong with you—with cruel 
steel goes picking round a tooth that’s 
absolutely sound; deliberately tries to 
bore a hole where there was none 
before. You splutter “That is not the 
one.” He answers “Plenty to be 
done,” and makes a systematic mess of 
all the teeth that you possess. Then, 
still with gossip bright and gay, he 
moves the horrid Wheel your way, and 
from a crowd delights to draw the 
largest drill you ever saw... 


The rest is hardly to be read. I 
think that ARISTOTLE said that children 
of a certain age could not be eaten on 
the stage; and there are things too 
stark and solemn to be recorded in 
this column, whose purpose, after all, 
is just to show the bread behind the 
crust, and how the blackest cloud is 
lined with brightness of the brightest 
kind. 


Well, then, I will not number all the 


horrors that may now befall, the things 
with which he stuffs your mouth, the 
cotton wadding, north and south, the 
pump which sucks with such a will, 
but seems to make you wetter still, 
and, when the fun begins to flag, the 
grisly tin-and-plaster gag. But I im- 
plore you, all the time, to concentrate 
on the Sublime. Remember, in the 
woods of Doone the nightingale salutes 
the moon; the Ocean and the starry 
host can be observed from every coast; 
the Thames is rolling up and down; in 
Autumn all the leaves are brown; the 
bluebell still will flood the copse, 
however many teeth he stops. Com- 
pared with such immense delights he 
is but as a midge’s bites. And, Sir, if 
you are still depressed, hug this 
reflection to your breast—that some 
poor devils, after all, have not got any 
teeth at all! a a, ae 








Things We Should Never Have Dared 
to Say 


“Miss Ishbel MacDonald, who spoke on 
the Toddler in the Home, has devoted her- 
self for many years to looking after the home 
life of her father, the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald.”—Daily Paper. 
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The Man Who Fancies Pigeons 





THE Man Who Fancies Pigeons— 

I fancy them 

Myself— 

Has got, I think, 

A soul beyond 

The paltry claims 

Of pelf. 

He doesn’t care 

A button, 

He doesn’t give a fig 

For quarterings armorial, 

For acres territorial, 

For niceties 

Sartorial 

Of Fashion’s whirligig. 

Let Savile Row’s 

Deceptive poise 

Adorn the dandy slim— 

That sort of thing 

Their time employs— 

He scorns such meretricious joys; 

A simple pair 

Of corduroys 

Is good enough for him! 

And yet he knows 

An etiquette 

As strict as that which rules 

The higher branches of Debrett 

Or bloods in public schools— 

A code, a strict convention, Sir, 

Which simply bars 

The Fancier 

Who will not wear a tie 

When racing pigeons 

From Le Mans, 

Or Morecambe, shall we say, 

Or Caen. 

A tie—or risk your fellows’ scorn— 

On such occasions 

Must be worn. 

You might as well 

Omit to set 

Your batch of pigeons free 

As come without a tie, my lad. 
# * # # # 

Or even wear a collar—see ? 








More Letters to the Secretary 
of a Golf Club 





From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., CSI., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

3lst August, 1936. 

Dear WHELK,—Last Wednesday 
there was the most revolting smell in 
the Club, and each morning I have 
come up for a game of golf since then 
it has grown steadily worse. 

Surely even you have noticed it? It 
is akin to a butcher’s shop in the native 
quarters of Putridshindi. ° 

Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FoRCURSUE. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S.1I., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

2nd September, 1936. 
DEAR Srr,—The smell was far worse 
to-day, and I even got wind of it on 
the Ist tee. What is it, and why have 
you done nothing about it? Admiral 

Sneyring-Stymie thinks you are try- 

ing to give Club members smallpox 

or typhoid and so pay off a few old 
scores. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S1., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

4th September, 1936. 
Sir,—Nutmeg and I both noticed 
the smell a long way out on the Course 
this morning, and in the Club House 
it was the worst yet. 
I shall consider it rank bad form if 
you go on leave without putting things 


right. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


From Admiral Sneyring-Stymie, C.B., 

The Bents, Roughover. (By hand.) 

5/9/36. 

Dear Sir,—What are you going to 
do about the smell? At one time I 
thought it must be General Forcursue 
himself, as the tweed suit he has 
been wearing lately was woven by his 
wife from odd bits of sheep wool she 
picked from the local hedges. 

With a view, therefore, to clearing 
up the mystery I called on him at his 
house this afternoon so that I could 
get a line on things, only to find that 
my surmise was incorrect. 

Nutmeg tells me that he went there 
yesterday for the same purpose, and 
also drew a blank. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES SNEYRING-STYMIE. 


P.S.—N. and I both think it may 
be rats, and N. says that he believes 
he can put over the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin stuff on them by playing his 
cornet and so induce them to rush 
down after him into the sea. I rarely 
heard of anything so ridiculous in my 
life, and mercifully dissuaded him 
from so foolish a plan. He would be 
be much more likely to kill the poor 
brutes instantaneously in their holes, 
so that the general effect would be even 
worse than at present. 


From Tom Furr, Rabbit-Trapper to 
Roughover Golf Club. 


_ Dear Sir,—In reply to your note 
asking for a report this is for to state 
that I went carefully through the Club 


House early this a.m. to see if there 
was any rats alive or dead under the 
floor, but, Sir, I stake my thirty years’ 
reputation there ain’t been a dead rat 
or a live one that has set foot in the 
Club House since Jast Candlemas when 
I gassed them all out with that patent 
powder that Mr. Truelove said gave 
him nettlerash and that spoiled the 
bouquet of Mr. Higgs’ elevenses. 

ell, Sir, it is a rare smell and no 
mistake, but I am sorry I could not 
lay my hands on it. 

Your obedient servt., 
Tom Forr. 


From Imgnatius Thudd, Member of 
Roughover Golf Club. 


7th September, 1936. 
Dear Sir,—I wish to resign from 
the Club. The smell is becoming in- 
tolerable. You are the most inefficient 
secretary in the U.K. 
Yours truly, 
Ianatius THuUDD. 


From Lionel Nutmeg, Malayan Civil 
Service (Retd.), Old Bucks Cottage, 
Roughover. 


Monday, September 7th, ’36. 

‘Deak Str,—The best way to kill rats 
is to do as an uncle of mine once did in 
Canada. He was out on the prairie and 
miles from anywhere, and during an 
entire winter when he was snowed up 
he used to place little lumps of cheese 
along the walls of his shack where 
the rat-holes were, thereafter sitting 
almost continuously day and night on 
a kitchen chair in front of his stove 
and pretending to be fast asleep. 

When the rodents judged he was 
well over, they would come out to eat 
the cheese, at which point my uncle 
would quickly snatch up his shot-gun 
and discharge it at them. 

He always said that the pleasure he 
got out of this was well worth the mess 
he made of his walls. 

Yours sincerely, 
LionEL NUTMEG. 


From Ephraim Wobblegoose, House 
Steward, Roughover Golf Club. 


7th September, 1936. 

Mr. WHILK DEAR sIR,—Sorry to 
worry you when you has just this day 
gone on holidays but Sir, Jeannie (the 
waitress) has spots on her neck, and 
she is blaming the Club for it, it being 
the smell. And although I told her it 
was along of her over-eating herself on 
the day of the Swimming Gala (that 
being her afternoon off), she is threat- 
ening legal proceedings, having over- 
heard that General Forcursue is to do 
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the same. What shall I say to her? 
Please reply immediate. 
Yours Sir, 
E. WoBBLEGOOSE. 


P.S.—I thought I had waylaid the 
smell this morning in the Locker Room, 
it being overpowering there at 7 A.M., 
but Sir it was nothing but an old boot 
of Mr. Nutmeg’s behind the big cup- 
board, and not the dead rat I took it 
for at first sight. 

P.S.2.—The plumber has come and 
went but without success. 

P.S.3.—Please could you sign the 
enclosed order form for three more 
gallons of disinfectant. It is no good, 
but shows the Club members we is 
trying to do our best. 

Account from Barabbas Sink, Plumber, 

High Street, Roughover. 
7th Sept. ’°36. To looking for smell at 

Roughover Golf Club. ..10s. 6d. nett. 
Telegram from Ephraim Wobblegoose, 

House Steward, Roughover Golf Club. 

8/9/36. 

SMELL FOUND BUT KEEP SAME 
SECRET MEANTIME HOPE IN PINK AND 
ENJOYING HOLIDAY WOBBLEGOOSE. 


From Ephraim Wobblegoose, House 
Steward, Roughover Golf Club. 
8th September, 1936. 
Mr. WuiLk, Dear Str,—You will be 


as glad as I was to have heard by 
telegram that the Smell has been found 
and that there will be peace for a bit, 
but Sir it is up to you to deal with the 
matter and no mistake, but how to 
catch him that is the question as he is 
a stranger and he should go to jail in 
my opinion. 

Well Sir I found out all about it 
owing to an anonymous letter coming 
by the Ist post and telling the truth 
and signed “Informer.” And Sir, it is 
the General’s fault but I have not told 
him anything about it nor anyone else 
nor likely to either because of the stir 
it would cause—my just preferring to 
let people think the smell has flown 
away of its own free will. 

At any rate it was all along of the 
General not giving a right and proper 
tip to the strange caddie that the 
Caddiemaster got in when we were that 
busy with the August Meeting. And 
him—the strange caddie—putting a 
dead rabbit which he found on the 
Course inside the General’s golf-bag 
when he weren’t looking and the 
General taking the dead rabbit out 
golfing with him every day for nigh on 
a fortnight and putting it back that 
carefully in his locker when he came 
in—and with what disastrous results 
you know right well. 

Well sir, it is a great relief to have 
got it all settled and I’m sure you will 


enjoy your holiday much more for this 
reason. 
Your Obedient Servant, 
E. WoBBLEGOOSE. 


P.S.—I opened the General’s locker 
with the master key on receipt of the 
good news and put things right but was 
nearly gassed good and proper while 
so doing but it was well worth it. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S.I., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

9th September, 1936. 
Str,—This is to tell you that as soon 
as you had gone on leave the smell 
mysteriously disappeared. 
You had better have yourself med- 
ically examined before your return. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 
G.C.N. 








An Impending Apology. 

“Cocktail party on board Queen Elizabeth 
from 7 p.m. to 8 p.m. in honour of First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

Dinner by the Commander-in-Chief in 
honour of Sir Samuel Hoare at 9 p.m. 

Exhibition of canned goods at the old 
Valletta Railway Station.” 

“ Forthcoming Events” in Maltese Paper. 





“Tt was quite obvious that Sir ——’s 
eyes and ears were not what they were.” 
Legal Report. 
What were they, then? 
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“ Look HERE, DARLING—I’LL TOSS YOU WHICH OF US GETS OUT OF HER DEPTH.” 








The Ship’s Fly 
(An Epic of the Highland Brigade Yacht Club) 





HE wasn’t upon the articles as a member of the crew; 

He wasn’t upon the Passenger List so far as the Owner 
knew; ' 

He must have boarded the yacht, we think, as she lay 
beside the quay, 

But he didn’t declare his presence there till two days out 
to sea. 


We discovered him first off Orfordness; I don’t know where 
he slept, 

But we found him at a clandestine meal in the place where 
the jam was kept; 

And he seemed to buzz, “I know you’re bound from 
Harwich to the Forth; 


Well, I’m sorry to say I’m a stowaway, but I’ll work my- 


passage north.” 


Day by day we’d a following wind, and it looked like a 
record trip; 

The new recruit to the starboard watch was the life and 
soul of the ship. 

In all the duties of shipboard life he willingly played his 


part, 
And he helped the skipper to navigate by walking about 
the chart. 


He’d a fine peta for the Haisborough Bank and the 
Cork and the Middle Sand; 
He walked impartially on the sea and flew all over the land; 


He studied the charts and the almanacks, the chronometer 
and the sextant, 
And read each Notice to Mariners that he considered extant. 


But our shipmate at last grew overbold; he thought we 
should sail him faster; 

His buzz grew insubordinate as he criticised the Master ; 

He raided a pot of marmalade and, inspired by such 
carousing, 

He left the ship for the N.N.W., on a course for the Outer 
Dowsing. 

Alas for his over-confidence! My shipmates think it plain 

That the fly of the good ship Saladin will never be seen 
again. 

It may be the gulfs have washed him down far short of 
Flamborough Head, 

But can it be that such as he is really and truly dead ? 


Often now in the Middle Watch I scan the angry sea 

And I find my heart and my thoughts go out to my ship- 
mate’s Odyssey. 

Does he sojourn now in a boarding-house in an East Coast 
seaside town, 

Or is he far ‘neath an alien star still running the westing 
down ? 


Even now he may come again, winging his way in the dark 

With a little marmalade in his beak, like the dove to 
Noan’s Ark. 

Leave the fore-hatch wide; there’s a fatted calf (in the 
shape of jam) within 

For the rapturous day when our stowaway comes back to 
Saladin ! 
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THE BOLSHEVIST BOGEY 


Europa. “DO STOP FUSSING, ADOLF, AND LIE DOWN.” 
Murrtep Voice. “CAN’T YOU REALISE THAT THERE IS A BOLSHIE LURKING UNDER 
EVERY BED?” 
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One on and Seventeen at the 
Wash 





I sez that Mr. Nace. of New York 
has laid down, in that delightfully 
final way in which people do Lay 
Things Down, that “in the way of 
clothes the average man needs eighteen 
suits.” I am puzzled by the phrase 
“in the way of.” It can have, as far as 
I can see, one of three meanings :— 


(1) “As clothes a man 
needs, etc., etc.,” in which 
case one feels inclined to ask 
what on earth else eighteen 
suits could be in the way of. 

(2) “‘ Asa contribution to ” 
or ‘‘ As a movement towards 
being clothed, a man, etc., 
etc.,” which seems to be an 
understatement. Or 

(3) “In order to obstruct 
the passage of clothes, etc., 
etc.,” which is rather obscure, 
but gives a general impres- 
sion of everything being all 
cluttered up, which has a 
ring of truth. 


As the speaker was “pre- 
siding at the annual show of 
styles of the New York 
cutters’ club,” however, it is 
fairly clear that he spoke in 
the way of business. This, I 
must confess, is a relief to 
me. I am pathetically con- 
scious that, sartorially speak- 
ing, I have strength in one 
of my suits, length in an- 
other, an honour just covered 
in my third, and am practic- 
ally bare in my fourth and 
last. If the pronouncement 
had come from any unbiased 
~ source I should have been 
ashamed to put the hand 
down. But Mr. Nace (of 
New York) was obviously 
speaking of the ideal, or 
Tailor’s Dummy. 

Nevertheless it is interesting to see 
how the eighteen suits are made up. 
The suggestion is— 


“Nine to twelve business suits. 
Two dinner jackets. 
One suit of tails. 
One morning coat with striped 
trousers. 
Four overcoats.” 


Personally I have added this up a 
number of times but for the life of 
me I can’t make it come to eighteen, 
unless one counts overcoats as suits 
or fractions of a suit. But putting 
aside mere mathematical quibbles and 


neglecting brokerage, what can we 
make of this as a list? What are the 
principles underlying ? 


(1) Nine to twelve business suits. 


Frankly this baffles me. One needs 
more details. Is the significance of the 
numbers that one should wear a 
different suit every day of every fort- 
night? That would bring it about 


right. The people who work a six-day 
week have twelve, the people who work 
a five-and-a-half-day week, eleven; the 








people who work a five-day week, ten, 
and the people who do a lot of business 
at the golf-club on Wednesdays, nine. 
But even so it would only work if they 
golfed every other Wednesday. Alter- 
natively, should thesuits be functional ? 
For example :— 


(i.) Rather seedy suit for buying 
things in. 

(ii.) Opulent suit for selling things 
in. 

(iii.) Sleeping suit for sleeping 
partner. 

(iv.) Funny suit for conducting 
funny business. 


JOHN SALTER: 
7s 


“TM SORRY SIR, BUT TOASTED TEA#CAKE IS OFF 
UNTIL THE WINTER‘ 


(v.) Suit with specially constructed 
darns for creditors’ meetings. 

(vi.) Suit with expanding waist- 
band to be given lunch in. 

(vii.) Suit with special pocket for 
carrying gold brick. 

(viii.) Suit of chain-mail for share- 
holders’ meetings. 

(ix.) Tweed suit for interviewing 
Scotsmen. 

(x.) Serge suit for interviewing 
Russians. 

(xi.) Decently-cut suit for busi- 
ness in London. 

(xii.) Suit of broad 
arrows anticipating pos- 
sible error of judgment. 


The last is perhaps a little 
pessimistic. but it gives a 
nice touch of completeness 
to the wardrobe. 


(2) Why “two dinner 
jackets” ? 


I know everybody has 
two dinner jackets — their 
normal one which is getting, 
a bit tight in places and 
the one they had at the 
’Varsity which is extremely 
tight everywhere. But I 
can’t for the life of me see 
why anybody should go out 
and buy two of these foul 
garments in cold blood. But 
as Mr. NaGEL suggests that 
one of them might be orange 
or Gulf-Stream blue, I fancy 
we’re thinking of different 
sorts of dinners. 


(3) Why “ four overcoats” ? 

Three overcoats, yes. One 
to look nice in, one to be 
warm in, and one to wear 
in the evening. Or altern- 
atively six overcoats—light 
and heavy editions of all the 
above. Perhaps the fourth 
in Mr. NaGEv’s list is carried 
round permanently to be 
given by him that hath four 
coats to him that hath none. 

On the other hand, there seem to 
be a lot of bits missing. Adequate 
provision is made for— 

(i.) Lots of business; 

(ii.) Lots of dinners; 

(iii.) A certain amount of white-tie 
stuff; 

(iv.) Weddings and funerals; 

(v.) Overcoats. 


But surely even in New York there 
are other times. For example— 


(a) What does one wear on Sundays ? 
Clearly no self-respecting man could 
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“T say, Mum, CAN YOU HOUSE A MAN I KNOW FOR NEXT EXEAT?” 





wear a business suit on Sundays. 
Besides, it would throw the whole 
sequence of business suits out of gear. 
It looks suspiciously like pyjamas and 
a dressing-gown, and one hates to 
think of a great and friendly nation, 
our cousins, messing around in pyjamas 
and a dressing-gown all Sunday until 
dinner-time, whenever there isn’t a 
wedding or funeral. 


(6) Mr. Nagel has forgotten plus-fours. 

Or are things to play golf in included 
under ‘‘Business Suits’? I suspect 
that they are. If so, there is a moral 
here for our Walker Cup Team. 


(c) The list lacks joie de vivre. 

In order to balance a wardrobe of 
nine to twelve business suits a man 
surely needs a reasonable stock of 
swimming suits, yachting suits and 
suits for the restitution of conjugal 
rights. Don’t American business men 
ever relax ? 

The thing which is bothering me is 
that none of the Americans I’ve ever 
seen has been wearing any of the 
things Mr. NaGEt mentions. Otherwise 
how. would one know they were 


Americans? The only suits I have ever 
seen Americans in were undefended 
suits or indefensible suits, and abso- 
lutely no mention is made of either. I 
can only conclude that when Mr. 
NaGEL gave his list “in the way of 
clothes” he did mean “‘as a part of a 
wardrobe,” and that the things Ameri- 
can business men wear are just odd- 
ments they have added on their own 
account. Anyhow, I’ll swear the suit 
I saw Hiram P. Schwiffs in at lunch- 
time yesterday wasn’t just one of 
twelve business suits. There are not 
—could not be—eleven more like that. 


P.S.—I wish Mr. NaGet would Make 
a Statement about Hats. I fancy he 
would be notable on Hats. 








The Great Removal 





It was summer-time. The rain 
battered against the window and the 
air inside the room felt like a Scotch 
mist. I sat in an armchair staring 


at the cold fireplace. Little Podgy 
McSumph lay on his stomach on the 
carpet studying an old tattered atlas. 


“ There’s Australia,” I heard Podgy 
murmuring to himself, “wi’ a’ the wee 
kangaroos splashin’ aboot in the watter. 
An’ there’s China,” turning over a 
page, ‘““where the dragons is.” 

I glanced down at the atlas. ‘“‘That’s 
a map of the world you’re looking at 
now, Podgy.” 

_ “ITs it the whole world and every 
place in the world?” 

“ Yes, every place.” 

Podgy put an imaginary telescope 
to his eye. “I’m lookin’ at the whole 
world noo an’ Scotland as weel.” 

“ And what’s happening ?” 

“Tt’s rainin’ in China,” sweeping 
the earth with his telescope. ‘An’ 
it’s rainin’ in Australia.” 

“And what’s happening in Scot- 
land ?” 

“ It’s just poorin’,” declared Podgy. 

He got to his feet suddenly and 
started to pace slowly and solemnly 
round the atlas. 

“ What are you doing?” 

“T’m awa’ for a walk roond the 
world.” 

“ And what are you holding your 
telescope up like that for ?” 

“ But it’s an umbrella noo.” 
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“ And is it raining everywhere ?” 

“ Ay,” completing his journey and 
resuming his study of the map, “the 
whole world ’s soakin’. Where’s Scot- 
land in the world?” he asked. 

I sat down beside him and showed 
him the place. 

Podgy peered at the little elongated 
red smudge in the north-west. - “It’s 
just like a spash,” he murmured. 
“An’ I'll bet ye it was that dashed 
rain that done it.” He looked at me in 
alarm. “Whit if the rain was to wash 
poor wee Scotland awa’ ?” 

“That would be a terrible business.” 

“I wish we could tak’ Scotland awa’ 
doon to the Sooth Sea Islands where 
there’s nae rain.” 

“ Who told you about the South Sea 
Islands ?” 

“Tt was auld Mrs. Dusty. That’s 
where she’s goin’ to stay when she 
gets her ten shillings a week for bein’ 
auld an’ tired. Wouldn’t it be good if 
we could tak’ auld Mrs. Dusty awa’ 
to the Sooth Sea Islands alang wi’ 
Scotland ?” 

“It would be marvellous, Podgy. 
I wonder if we could try it?” 

I took a penknife from my pocket 
and proceeded to cut Scotland out of 
the map. Podgy -went stiff with 
excitement. 

“ Watch oot!” he screamed, “ ye’re 
cuttin’ Scotland in two.” 

“Tt’s all right. That bottom bit’s 
England.” 

“'That’sgood,” ejaculated the greatly 
relieved Podgy. “Whit right had it to 
be hangin’ on to Scotland like that ?” 
he demanded indignantly. 

“ Now,” I announced, “‘Scotland’s 


ready for the voyage. What about a 


ship?” 

“It’s to be called the Jolly Roger,” 
intimated Podgy, “‘an’ I’m to be the 
captain.” 

So we made a paper boat, christened 
it Jolly Roger, and stowed Scotland 
carefully away in the hold. Podgy 
took a piece of paper about three times 
the size of Scotland and laid it cross- 
wise on the deck. ‘“‘That’s to be auld 
Mrs. Dusty,” he said. 

“ All right; it’s full speed ahead 
now, Podgy.” 

“ Hurrah,” cried Captain McSumph, 
waving his hand above his head, 
“Scotland ’s flittin’! Ting-a-ling an’ 
full-speed ahead!” 

Propelled by Podgy, the Jolly Roger 
shot across Europe and ran slap into 
the Ural Mountains, and Mrs. Dusty 
was blown into the Arctic Ocean. 

“Wumman overboard!” shouted 
the undaunted captain. ‘Port yer 
helm an’ cut awa’ the mast!” 

Having rescued Mrs. Dusty, we set 
off again, this time heading south. 
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“Yes, Sir, THESE ARE THE NON-SWIMMING MEMBERS OF THE ‘ALL-THE-YEAR- 


RounpD’ Batuine Cuivs.”’ 





“We'll go by the Bay of Biscay, 
Podgy,” helping him to steer the ship, 
“past the Cape of Good Hope and 
along af 

“ Stop her!” came a command from 
the bridge, “auld Mrs. Dusty’s fell 
aff again.” 

Apart from an adventure with a 
“tremenjous big whale,” which the 
captain killed with a harpoon, we 
encountered no further perils and 
finally made a point amid a waste of 
waters to the north-east of Australia, 
which Podgy assured me was the 
South Sea Islands. Here we unloaded 
Scotland and anchored the old country 
to a dab of gum. As Mrs. Dusty would 
have covered about five hundred 





square miles of sea we made a little 
picture of her instead, sitting on 
Scotland and bathing her “auld tired 
feet”’ in the blue waters of the Pacific. 

“Tt’ll never be rainin’ in Scotland 
any more noo,” Podgy sighed con- 
tentedly. “An’ auld Mrs. Dusty’ll be 
happy wi’ her ten shillings in the Sooth 
Sea Islands.” A wild blast struck the 
window. “Ay,” looking up, “ye can 
rain awa, but we’ve cheated ye this 
time. Because it’s just a hole ye’re 
rainin’ into.” 





Local Council’s Crazy Notion 


“The annual Fifth of November celebra- 
tions will be held on Thursday, November 5.” 
Provincial Paper. 
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At the Play 


“Tue. TicER” (EMBaAssy) 





THE late REGINALD BERKELEY, a 
.nan of many talents, had a consider- 
able success with The Lady of the 
Lamp, a play about FLORENCE Nicuat- 
INGALE, in- which a long life was 
spanned in an evening. His play, The 
Tiger, about GEoRGES CLEMENCEAU, 
is another chronicle record: CLEMEN- 
CEAU’S old age, however, was a climax 
and not an epilogue, and this has made 
things very difficult for the dramatist. 
It would have been much better not 
to have tried in one evening to cover 
so much ground. CLEMENCEAU entered 
public life young and was eighty when 
he finished with it, and the play can 
only dip for a few minutes here and 
there and give a general impression of 
the qualities of the man without fill- 
ing in backgrounds. The play is con- 
sequently very. much a one-character 
affair. 

Mr. Wiii1AM DEVLIN is one of the 
most interesting of the younger genera- 
tion of actors, particularly for the way 
his talent is at its best when his 
characters are well over fifty. He was 
as happy in the youth as in the age of 


Peer Gynt, but much happier as Lear; . 


and it is when CLEMENCEAU has turned 
seventy that “THe TicER” is shown 
at his best. Perhaps it is the British 
love of the familiar, because CLEMEN- 
CEAU, stopping the rot and winning 
the Great War in his suéde gloves, is 
a familiar figure where CLEMENCEAU, 
mayor of Montmartre during the 
Commune, awakens no echoes. 
The force and decision of his 
gestures and his blunt rude- 
nesses are more remarkable in 
a very old Pére la Victoire, 
while they are not particularly 
notable in a young politician. 
The play is written in ad- 
miration, and CLEMENCEAU ap- 
pears in the successive scenes 
as the only upright and cour- 
ageous and intelligent figure 
among a succession of perverse 
or fatuous characters. Mr. DEv- 
LIN carried the play resolutely 
on his capable shoulders and 
made the most of each moment 
of vehement decision; but he 
could not make us see the full 
merits of these decisions because 
the scenes were too short to 
bring out the considerations 
involved, and the politics of the Third 
Republic have never been simple. We 
were left with an impression that there 
was nothing to be said for his 
opponents, and in particular nothing 
to be said for PauL DEROULEDE and 





J.HNDOWD nee 


Georges Clemenceau 
as Sater ks SSIS Miss ELizaABETH EwBANK 


still less for fatuous General BouLan- 
GER—so little in fact that CLEMEN- 
CEAU’S repudiation of their proposals 
seemed too obvious and inevitable to 
be very interesting. 








IAD. 


UNIFORM CONVERSATION PIECE 


* Louise Michel . . Miss JoAN MILLER 


General Lecomte . Mr. MARIO FRANCELLI 


It was rather incredible, seeing how 
cramped and pressed the dramatist 
was, that precious time should have 
been wasted on a scene that had 
nothing to do with CLEMENCEAU, 
showing how an American newspaper 





shown on the stage, although we had 
the thrill of seeing CLEMENCEAU being 
ushered in to audience. Later on we 
hear him telephoning to LLoyD GEORGE 
and sending for Focu, but these excite- 
ments are a little mild. 

What is good in the last part of the 
play is the strength, the decision, the 
set character of the old man, which 
Mr. DEVLIN brings out to the full. All 
through the play CLEMENCEAU has 
moments of pity, and he does a kind 
turn, like a good scout, in every scene. 
There comes a touch of self-pity at the 
very end when he is defeated for the 
Presidency. It would have been better 
to have followed history beyond that 
disappointment and to have shown the 
fierce old. veteran, with his caustic 
tongue, seeing the world, with his 
career behind him. 

Miss JoAN MILLER played LovisE 
MicHEL both before and after eighteen 
years of deportation in New Caledonia. 
She grew old gracefully, but so ob- 
viously without bitterness that her 
face belied the words she had to speak. 

Among the minor characters we met 
ZouLA, looking rather reminiscent of 
Mr. Pooter, and Mr. ALEXANDER Knox 
gave a good portrait of an eager young 
American liaison officer who found it 
rather hard to keep his end up in the 
face of CLEMENCEAU’s home truths. 
This play would certainly have elicited 
some memorable home truths if CuE- 
MENCEAU could have seen it. D.W. 


““MADEMOISELLE”’ (WYNDHAM’S) 


It was very fortunate for Christianne 
Galvoisier, eighteen and un- 
married and about to have a 
child, that she should be in the 
charge of a governess, pressed 
on her by a frivolous mother 
unwilling to be too publicly 
associated with a grown-up 
daughter, who was middle- 
aged and unmarried and des- 
perately anxious to rear a 
child as her own. Out of this 
coincidence M. JacQuEs DEVAL 
and his English adapters, Miss 
AupDREY and Miss WAVENEY 
CarRTEN, have made a play 
which is more successful in the 





SITTING UP TO THE MAN-EATER 


. . Mr. Witrram DEvuIn 


office received the news of war in 
August, 1914. Another scene, which 
gave CLEMENCEAU no opportunities, 
showed him calling at Buckingham 
Palace to see Epwarp VII. The 
monarch could not of course be actually 





wit of its background than in 
the deeper implications of the 
conflicting characters of Chris- 
tianne and Mademoiselle. 

At the end of the play 
we know nothing and have 
not expected to know any- 
thing, since they served their pur- 
pose gallantly in amusing us, of 
the parent Galvoisiers except that 
Lucien is a successful barrister, Alice 
is a prominent Society featherbrain, 
and that together they strike con- 
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nubial sparks of the lightest possible 
kind; but we do expect to know some- 
thing more of Christianne than that her 
youth is set in a course of embittered 
materialism, and of Mademoiselle than 
that her aversion from men and her 
thwarted passion for children have 
left her hard and without joy. This 
is really all that we learn about 
them, and it is not enough to justify 
the play’s sudden plunges from the 
heights. of irrelevant farce to the 
depths of unspoken anguish. Neither 
Christianne nor Mademoiselle lack 
personality, for Miss GREER GARSON 
gives plenty of spirit to the first part 
and Miss MapGE TITHERADGE, playing 
the second admirably within its narrow 
limits, makes most formidable her 
unsmiling self-control and terrible its 
brief breakdown; but the author’s 
treatment of these two women is so 
hard and objective that it robs them 
of sympathy and leaves them to stand 
less as individuals than as representa- 
tions. Dramatically such a process 
needs a background with a good deal 
more ballast to it. 


Three months before the birth of 


the child Mademoiselle manages to 
take Christianne away to the country 
without arousing the Galvoisiers’ sus- 
picions, for they are peculiarly unob- 
servant parents, and when, after 
four months, she and Christianne 
return, she announces that she her- 
self has lately had a child and 
must go away to look after it. 
The curtain falls as, robbed of her 
savings by a blackmailing butler, 
she creeps away unmourned from 
a family party of the Galvoisiers 
at which Christianne is already 
her old gay self again. I should, 
I know, have felt very sad about 
poor Mademoiselle, but_ somehow 
I couldn’t. Her mask was a little 
too proof against ordinary human 
emotion. 

Why, one asked oneself early 
in the evening, had she not long 
ago adopted a child?—a very 
simple thing todo. The answer, 
as later she gave it herself, was 
that only close participation in 
its mother’s suffering could satisfy 
her; but it was not easy to see 
how this difficulty had remained 
so long insuperable. 

Mr. Nort Cowarp’s production 
puts a bright polish on the neat 
and witty dialogue of the senior 
Galvoisiers, and his skilful arrange- 
ment goes as far as possible to re- 
concile the play’s conflicting elements. 
The one set by Mrs. CattHropofa mod- 
ern sitting-room in Paris is charming. 

The combination of Miss IsaBEL 
Jeans and Mr. Cectt ParKER as the 





Christianne Galvoisier 
Mademoiselle ..... Miss MapGe TrIrHERADGE 


parents is excellent; sometimes Miss 
JEANS hits the note of dithering in- 
competence unnecessarily hard, but 
together they could keep the lightest 





Ju. 


TO-AND-FROS OF NO IMPORTANCE 
Alice Galvoisier. . Miss IsABEL JEANS 
Lucien Galvoisier . 


Mr. Cectt PARKER 











THE NEW GOVERNESS TAKES OVER 


. Miss GREER GARSON 


of conversational shuttlecocks indefin- 
itely in the air. And as I have said, 
Miss Garson plays her part well, and 
Miss TITHERADGE plays hers’ un- 
commonly so in its restricted area. 


JHD. 


Not the least part of her achievement 
is her extraordinary capacity for calling 
up tears, and good big dripping ones, 
out of an unmoved face. Eric. 


A Misdeal 


It is said that even the most astute 
have a joint in their harness. I am able 
to bear witness that this is a true 
statement. 

Last Friday—it may have been 
Thursday—I halted upon my morning 
walk through the village to talk with 
Tom Dennis. Tom isthe village butcher, 
but his talents extend far beyond the 
horizon of his calling. Should you want 
a dog or a pony or a load of litter or 
the winner of the 2.30 at Newbury (our 
village stands in South-West Berk- 
shire) or the essential vitamins of the 
latest local scandal, Tom can be relied 
upon to satisfy the want—at a price. 
To him a deal is irresistible and his 
acumen as a dealer is given the deepest 
respect both in the market and the 
countryside. He is usually described 
as being “that artful.” 

My conversation with Tom was upon 
no particular subject, as at the moment 
I had no urgent need to satisfy; and 
so Cricket, Racing, Germany and the 
Drought each received a fair innings. 
A short gossip on a sunny morn- 
ing is a very pleasant way of 
wasting time. It was whilst we 
were talking that a man and four 
sheep must have entered by the 
yard gate. The man was leaning 
on a long ash staff and the 
sheep stood huddled together 
panting with heads down after 
the manner of their kind. All of 
them appeared weary with travel. 

“’Morning, Guv’nor!” The 








——~_—‘ drover took a step forward and 


touched his cap. “I got four nice 
tegs ’ere as might suit yer.” 

“H’m!” Tom stuck both hands 
deep in his breeches-pockets and 
looked at the sheep. He then re- 
garded the man. “I can’t say 
that I’m wanting sheep just now; 
an’ who be you anyway ?” 

“T live t’ other side of Crook- 


— em.” He tried with his staff to 


poke the tegs into a more becom- 
ing formation. “I got a bit o’ 
land there, but this summer’s fair 
burnt me up, an’ I ain’t got 
‘nough feed to keep a goat.” 
“H’m!” Tom regarded the 
weary sheep again and ran his 
fingers skilfully down their backs. 
“No feed, eh? So you got tosell’em.” 
“That’s right, Guv’ner; I got to sell 
em.” 
“Well,” said Tom quickly, “why 
didn’t ’ee sell ’em at Little Brimpton 


? 
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or Sturgis Major, or in the Market ? 
Why come trapesin’ up ’ere with ’em ?” 

““Gawd!” exclaimed the man, “I 
want to sell ’em, not to give ’em away; 
an’ I ’eard you got a good mutton 
trade.” 

“Yes.” Tom dived his hands more 
deeply into his pockets and jingled his 
coins. “I got a fairish mutton trade, 
but I doesn’t know that I wants to buy 
any sheep this week. Anyway, they be 
half-starved, an’ won’t cut out no sense. 
What d’ ye want for ’em?” 

At this juncture, as Tom had ob- 
viously come to the muttons, I made a 
discreet exit. I continued my walk, 
made a few purchases, had a few idle 
moments at the forge, and then re- 
traced my steps. When I came to Tom 
Dennis’s shop I saw Tom engaged 
vociferously with two policemen. His 
hands were no longer in the pockets 
of his breeches. He was waving them to 
Heaven. Another man was there. He 
had, in the language of the police- 
court, the appearance of a farm-bailiff. 

The situation was irresistible. I 
joined the throng of merrymakers. 

‘What is the trouble?” I asked. 

‘“*Tain’t no trouble, Sir,” the bailiff 
replied. ‘Only Mr. Dennis has bin an’ 
bought four o’ Sir William Mont’s tegs 
what was stole out of our lower medders 
this mornin’. I knows they be ourn 
’cos they be ear-clipped.” 

“But what’s become of the man?” 
I asked. ; 

“Well, Sir,” said one of the police- 
men, “he’s given us the slip at the 
moment, but he’s one o’ them Tadley 
Common campers, and as he don’t know 
he’s identified he’ll be back agen for 
certain as soon as he’s spent the 
money.” 

“Nice easy way of catchin’ a thief, I 
call it,” exclaimed Tom indignantly. 
“What about my three-pun-ten?” 

“There you go agen, Mr. Dennis,” 
said the bailiff as he proceeded to round 
up the sheep; “you never be satisfied. 
Why, as I told ’ee just now, there 
ain’t another man in the county as 
could ’a’ bought four sound tegs fer 
that money. Any other body would ’a’ 
thought ’em a gift for a fi’-pun-note an’ 
‘a’ bin thirty shillin’s worse off than 
you be this very minit. A fair master- 
piece o’ dealin’, I call it.” 

Tom opened his mouth to say some- 
thing, but he only gasped and turned 
away and stumped into his shop. 








“Aman... was remanded on a charge 
of obtaining three pounds by fraud from 
Mr. F. W. Capes, hairman of the Skegness 
bench of magistrates.”—Local Paper. 

Mr. CaPEs must be thankful that the 
“C” was not omitted from his name 
as well. 


Critical Correspondence 





Copy of Review supplied to “The Daily 
Gargle” by George Plum. 

“Tuts Bopzs Inx,” by IRENE PENDLE- 
WICK; TOMKIN AND GuBB, 7/6. 


This is a book unoriginal in its 
subject as it is faulty in its execution. 

Venetia Lorimer-Cookson, the blonde 
heroine, first comes to our notice 
ministering to the needy from a 
travelling soup-kitchen. Any goodwill 
she can claim from the indulgent 
reader by these charitable activities 
is swiftly forfeited. She is a pert, 
vulgar and self-advertising hoyden. 

A succession of lurid and unlikely 
incidents, which include a night on the 
top of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
assassination of a Cabinet Minister by 
a mad Irish bee-keeper, end in Venetia’s 
engagement to Major “Salty” Craftwick, 
who thoroughly deserves this miserable 
fate. 


Letter to George Plum, from his cousin, 
Miss Agatha Cobb. 


DEAR GEORGE,—I was interested to 
read in to-day’s issue of The Daily 
Gargle your criticism of Miss Irene 
Pendlewick’s new book. 

Of course you’re quite wrong about 
it. I thoroughly enjoyed every page. 
Dialogue brilliant, excellent character- 
drawing and a most ingenious dénoue- 
ment. The heroine was a brunette, not 
a blonde. 

You should remember you have a 
duty to the public, and the fact that 
you are able to publish your opinions 
does not give you a right to distort the 


facts. Yrs. aff., hist 


From George Plum to Miss Agatha Cobb. 


Dear AcatHa,—Thank you so much 
for your criticism of my criticism. I 
am delighted to hear you enjoyed This 
Bodes Ill more than I did. 

There seems to me to be internal 
evidence that Venetia, contrary to 
appearances, really is a blonde. 


Yrs. ever, — 


From Miss Agatha Cobb to George Plum. 


DEAR GEORGE,—How sweet of you 
to drop a few lines in criticism of my 
criticism of your criticism! 

General Wagstaffe quite agrees with 
me—and he should know! I find no 
foundation for your opportune theory 
about Venetia’s colouring. 


Yrs. aff., ae 


From George Plum to Miss Agatha Cobb. 
DEAREST AGATHA,—It was kind of 


‘that ? 


you to write a criticism of my criticism 
of your criticism of my criticism. 

As you truly remark, General Wag- 
staffe ought to know. But I am far 
from convinced that he has ever learnt 
anything from his own experiences. 

Re Venetia, if you care to refer to 
a passage where she bumps her head 
against a raft, having succeeded in 
snipping the octopus’s tentacles with 
some garden-shears, you will find her 
reported exclamation “Dash my wig!” 
The implication seems clear. 


Yrs. ever, —— 


From Miss Agatha Cobb to George Plum. 


Dear GEORGE,— How definitely 
charming of you to let me have your 
criticism of my criticism of your 
criticism of my criticism of your 
criticism ! 

Not only General Wagstaffe, but now 
Herr Ernst Bumpe! 

Herr Bumpe, whose literary dis- 
tinction cannot be questioned even by 
you, declared to me personally that he 
thinks This Bodes Ill compares most 
favourably with Wuthering Heights! 
And he is simply mad about Venetia, 
“that charming, modern but unsophis- 
ticated brunette’’—his own words! 


Yrs. aff., Austen 


From George Plum to Miss Agatha Cobb. 


Dear AcatHa,—Thanks for your 
criticism of my criticism of your criti- 
cism of my criticism of your criticism 
of my criticism. 

It seems to me that as my original 
Review of This Bodes Ill was, if 
possible, as unimportant as the book, 
no good purpose could be served by 
letting you have a criticism of your 
criticism of my criticism of your criti- 
cism of my criticism of your criticism of 
my criticism. So shall we leave it at 


Yrs. ever, Gnceun 








SILENT UPON A PIQUE. 
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“Defensio Cantoris ” 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—On behalf of 
the National Union of Intimate Per- 
sonality Singers (vulgarly known as 
Crooners) I beg to protest against 
certain contributions belittling—nay, 
more, insulting—my profession, which 
have appeared in your pages of late. 
It is characteristic of present-day 
thought that we crooners, the only 
vital force left in the country, are 
ignored in this time of crisis. 

Let me explain. You will agree with 
us, I am sure, that without love, 
family life, liberty, democracy and an 
intelligent scepticism, the world cannot 
go on. It is we who keep these forces 
going. We teach the public to believe 
that love and marriage are the supreme 
felicities: what could be more bene- 
ficial to the national moral? We 
constantly remind the public that 
men and women are deceivers ever, 
we warn the youth of the country 
against flirtation—that is where the 
intelligent scepticism comes in. Fur- 
thermore we sing the miseries of lone- 
liness: we thus foster a spirit of inter- 
dependence, co-operation and com- 
panionship. We give thousands of 
women an interest in life; we are 
objects of worship in an age which 
worships too little. In the face of that, 
Sir, can you still deride us? 

This country prides itself on its 
democracy. Allow me to point out to 
what an extent it is indebted to us 
of the N.U.I.P.S. For we are social 
levellers; princess and parlourmaid, 
duke and dustman listen alike en- 
raptured to our music. Through us 
speaks the voice of the People—the 
whole People. Again, we make for free- 
dom in art. We have no pedantic objec- 
tion to singing “flat” or “‘sharp’’— 
what, indeed, do these terms signify 
but the quarter-tones which we permit 
ourselves to improvise? Nor are we 
bound by academic rules of metre and 
rhyme, by vowel-quantities arbitrarily 
laid down by bigoted supporters of 
the King’s English. When we rhyme 
“moonlight”? with ‘June-night,” re- 
duce “‘through”’ to “thru,” or sustain 
a preposition or conjunction for the 
length of a breve, we are freeing poetry 
and music from their feudal shackles. 

We are criticised for singing in a low 
and gentle voice. Have pity, critics! 
How could we last out for an entire 
evening were we to sing each number 
in full-throated ease? °Tis said we 
are effeminate; yet do not half our 
songs express the feelings of the jealous 
possessive male? *Tis said too we are 
insincere: ah, wicked falsehood! In- 
deed we are so sincere that we devote 
our lives to the expression of simple 
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“WE FOUND THIS WAS THE ONLY WAY THE CAR WOULD TAKE IT, AND 
THEN WE FOUND THIS WAS THE ONLY WAY WE COULD SIT IN THE CAR AFTER- 


WARDS.” 











emotions—Homer did not despise 
them—which everyone feels but no 
one cares to admit he feels. And the 
fact that we are paid handsomely for 
it—psha! a mere accident of fortune. 

In an age of feverish haste we soothe ; 
at a time when men threaten to ruin 
civilisation by too much thinking we 
discourage thought; by instilling 
eternal truths into the hearts of all we 
usher in a new age of simplicity, of 
constructive sentimentality. We are 
thus a bulwark of unique value against 
both revolution and reaction. We 
are greater than Rotary, Masonry, the 
New Deal or the National Govern- 
ment. We bite our thumbs at you, Sir! 

Yours truly, 
Izzy SHERMAN, 
(Hon. Sec. N.U I.P.S.) 


Thoughts at the Seaside 





IN every cove on every beach 

Which men in motor-cars can reach, 
Lie sprawling on the sun-baked sand 
Half-naked monsters of the land. 


Poseidon lifts his head to peep 
And straightway plunges to the deep, 
Astonished that his brother-king 
Should tolerate so gross a thing. 


The mermaids swish a scornful tail 
And for their lost illusions wail ; 

“ If human forms to this have grown,” 
They cry, “we much prefer our own.” 


O ye of greater girth, beware 

Lest such derision be your share! 

The Nereid’s garb is not for those 
Whose tendency is adipose. H.C. B. 
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“TI’D LIKE TO POINT OUT, SIR, THAT YOUR HOUSE HAS THE SAME NAME AS MINE.” 


“AnD I’D LIKE TO POINT OUT, SIR, THAT MINE WAS ‘THE HOLLIES’ WHILE YOURS WAS ONLY A ‘ DESIRABLE RESIDENCE. 
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Passion—According to the 
Novelists 





Passion, if we are to believe the 
novelists, thrives better under alien 
skies than in rain-sodden England. To 
enjoy the full flavour of passion we 
must set sail for exotic shores. 

Let us take a close-up of passion 
according to the novelists. 

Egypt—land of mystery and ro- 
mance. “The sky was of a deeper 
intenser blue than she had ever seen in 
England. Somewhere in the distance 
was the monotonous throb of a tom-tom. 
She glided out under the stars, past the 
majestic pyramids and close by the 
shadow of the Sphinx. Hassan rose as 
if out of the ground, his white burnous 
rippling round his bronze shoulders. 
Silently he folded her in his arms. . . .” 

Then invariably follows a detached 
statement about nature, from which 
one gathers that theex cted occurred : 
“And the night a sighed in the 
palm-trees. . . 

Let.us flit to South Africa. “The 


sky was of a deeper intenser blue than 
she had ever seen in England. Some- 
where in the distance was the monot- 
onous crack of a sjambok. Duncan paced 
restlessly up and down the stoep, while 
the oxen uitspanned and inspanned 
among the kopjes. At last she was in 
hisarms. ‘My man!’ she breathed. 

And the | baboons coughed in the 
kloof. 

Russian passion is decidedly pre- 
revolution, but it was good stuff. The 
hero, a handsome Boyar about nine 
feet high, wearing an astrakhan fez and 
a pair of enormous boots, ‘“‘sprang from 
the troika, stamping the snow impati- 
ently. Somewhere in the distance was 
the monotonous crack of a knout. He 
drained the samovar and, snatching 
the ikon from the wall, caressed it 
fiercely with his tawny beard. ‘Doush- 
ka!’ (Darling), he cried. ‘Doushkovska!’ 
(Darling, 3-star, 30 u.p.). ‘Doushkovs- 
kova!’ (Darling, very old liqueur, 
guaranteed 40 years old). He bent 
and kissed her little feet. 

And the North wind moaned across 
the plains of Tartary . 


In the South Seas a leading part is 
played by the lagoon, burnished, be- 
witched and enchanting. “The sky 
was’’—(as_ before)—‘‘somewhere in 
the distance’’—(substitute Hawaiian 
guitar)—“‘A lithe figure as of a Greek 


_god glided down to the shore, his brows 


bound with Tiare blossoms. O Kay 
Ora!’ he crooned. 

The land-crabs scuttled away as the 
trade wind soughed in the tree-ferns.” 

Indian passion is also a little dated, 
but it was a fine vintage. 

“Gentlemen, the King!’ said the 
Mess President hoarsely as the big men 
heaved themselves to their feet to drink 
the loyal toast. Spurs clanked and the 
table groaned under its load of glitter- 
ing plate, won by the Green Hussars 
from many a hard-looted temple. 

In the garden Derek Mortimer, the 
youngest V.C. in the Army and abso- 
lutely pukka, clasped the Colonel’s 
daughter to his medal-studded breast. 
‘We’ll have a bungalow at Poona— 
what, little woman ?’ he said tenderly. 

My God, how the ee sang 
in the chutney bushes! . . 
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Degeneracy : a Lament 


[A writer in The Manchester Guardian notes that while the 
popularity of large cigars shows slight symptoms of reviving, 
Lord LonspALE has never smoked one more than seven inches long] 





How strange it is that in our hectic age 
When sheer monstrosity is all the rage— 
Witness huge liners and immense skyscrapers 
And elephantine captions in the papers— 
Though firmly held in Jumbomania’s clutch 
Our national inconsistency is such 

That we concurrently extol the plan 

Of life adopted by the moderate man. 

It may be wise, yet I for one deplore 

This scrapping of the ampler life of yore— 
Homeric banquets, valiant trencher-men 

So vividly portrayed by Dickens’ pen. 


I crave no stately marble halls, but yet 

See no great virtue in a kitchenette; 

“Shorts” I consider worse than Oxford bags, 

And find no satisfaction in cheap “fags,” 

For, try my very best, I simply “canna” 

Compare them with the products of Havana. 

Proofs of this change of taste are all too plain, 

And I have lately read with genuine pain 

That good Lord LonspALEz, though still going 
strong, 

Has never smoked cigars eight inches long. 

Women who mostly dominate the scene 

Are moderate in their use of nicotine. 

They need no pipes to satisfy their needs, 

And even widows have renounced long weeds, 

Soothing their sorrows and their sad regrets 


With small but multitudinous cigarettes. OC. L. G. 
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“ WELL, J CAN’T THINK WHAT’S GIVEN ME THE "UMP THIS MORNING.” 





Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


“A. J. B.” 


Very welcome is the first volume of the long expected 
biography of Arthur James Balfour (which takes us as far 
as the Conservative landslide in 1906), by his niece, Mrs. 
BuiancuE E. C. DuepaLE (Hutoutnson, 18/-). It is a matter 
for speculation whether he, endowed with a great intellect 
of the metaphysical kind, and born into a ruling family, 
would have preferred to be a Thinker (say, a don at his 
dear Cambridge), but was called from it by his birth and 
the stress of the times, or whether he really loved govern- 
ment and administration, and kept philosophy as something 
more than his hobby—indeed, his unfailing refuge. Pro- 
bably the latter; but at any rate he approached most nearly 
in our time to the Platonic idea of the happy state of affairs 
that can only come about when philosophers are kings. 
When accounts are finally made up, BaLrour’s firm and 
pure administration as Chief Secretary for Ireland, from 
1887 to 1891, will perhaps be set down as of equal importance 
with his later dealings in world affairs, such as the Declara- 
tion of Palestine as the national home for the Jews—the 
relief of the Congested Districts continued in its effects 
long after the establishment of the Irish Free State—and 
Mrs. DuepaLe had the advantage of discussing with him, 
towards the end of his life, his work at that time. 
‘What is now left of your Irish policy?” she asked in 1928; 
“Everything, everything!” he answered. ‘What was the 
Ireland the Free State took over? It was the Ireland that 
we made.” This is nothing less than the truth; and every 


reader of this Life will look forward with keen anticipation 
to the second instalment of a biography by a relative and 
friend, pro domo, but discerning and of lively appeal to all 
men of goodwill, whatever their political allegiance. 


The Little Man Sees It Through 


I am not sure that there is really room—genius apart— 
for imaginary records of the Great War. But if the thing 
is to be done at all, it is best conducted on the lines of 
No Hero—This (CassEtx, 7/6), in which the unfortunate 
Dr. Brent, aged thirty-five, with a snug country practice, is 
characteristically pushed out into Gallipoli and France by 
patriotic non-combatants. The admonitions of his aged 
partner, flappers with white feathers, the officious taciturnity 
of his unpleasant wife combine to assure him that his King 
and Country need him more than Brackenhurst does. So, 
without an effort to make up his own mind on the 
ethics of the position and his own personal responsibility 
towards it, he allows himself to be elbowed into khaki, and 
adjustments commence. That these are fictitious naturally 
detracts from their impressiveness; and the same may be 
said of the no doubt equally well-founded horrors that 
accompany them. The little man learns to grin and bear 
it, and returns home, not much the worse for a platonic 
flirtation in France, to the embusqué circle that sent him. 
And the moral of that is?—but here Mr. Warwick 
DEEPrInG fails us. 





When Adam Delved 


Packed with sound hints, light-hearted, lucid and open- 
minded, Mr. C. H. MrppLetTon’s second series of broad- 
cast gardening lore is as useful and desultory as its 
predecessor. The speaker is a cheerful vandal, and as such 
more suited to play mentor to gardeners than the Lydia 
Languishes whose colour-schemes and quotations from the 
poets impart so unfortunate a keepsake atmosphere into 
books and articles on the most ancient of the arts. So 
though I remain personally unstirred by a Coronation 
border of petunias, asters and geraniums (or shall we say 
larkspur, stocks and Linum grandiflorum rubrum ?), I can 
overlook this concession—and others—to the man who 
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needs and obtains so many shrewd 
tips on carrots and turnips. It is all 
to the good that More Gardening 
Talks (ALLEN AND Unwin, 5/-) have 
to make themselves intelligible without 
diagrams. When most of us take those 
wretched little drawings (or, worse 
still, photographs) and compare them 
with the patient at pruning-time the 
discrepancy is disheartening. Where- 
as such chapters as “Roses” and 
‘ Among the Fruit-Trees”’ should speed 
the amateur and his sécateurs on their 
way with the confidence of an expert. 


“Country Book” 


An Almanac for Moderns 
I’d say, for sake of rhyme, 
An appreciative nod earns, 
Though my hat comes off each time 
That I read of frogs—and much else, 
For all Nature’s self is here 
In these thoughts, these thoughts in 
nut shells, 
For each morning of the year. 


DonALD PEArTTIE£ is the thinker 
And his thoughts fly out of Town, 
Nor do his pen and ink err 
When he sits to write them down, 
For he writes, this Nature-lover, 
With such treasury and skill 
That from cover unto cover 
He must bind my fancy still. 


From his belt of great Orion 

To his little migrant birds 
Here ’s a book you may rely on 

As your book of days—and words; 
And, a further information, 

I may say that ALLEN AND 
UNwIn own a publication 

Which I urge you to command. 





“Oceani Investigator Acerrimus” 


It is disappointing but not perhaps 
very surprising that Vice - Admiral 
Gorpon CAMPBELL’s biography of 
Captain Cook (HODDER AND STOUGH- 
TON, 15/-) does not throw any new 


oO’ THIS.’” 





“ Wett, I’VE PUT THE QUESTION TO THE SECOND ENGINEER.” 
“ WHAT DID ’E SAY?” 
“°IS REPLY WAS NON-COMMITTAL. ALL ’E SAID WAS, ‘GET TO "ELL OUT 











light on Cook the man as distinct 
from the rather austere and aloof “Oceani Investigator 
Acerrimus’”’ of the Royal Society’s medal. So much of 
Coox’s life was spent at sea that the land must have been 
as strange to him as to MELVILLE’s Nantucketer, and the 
fact that his family died out in the second generation has 
no doubt added to the difficulties of the biographer. 
Admiral CAMPBELL describes his book as “an introduction 
to the subject for those who wish to delve more deeply,” 
and he-has been content to rely almost entirely on CooK’s 
own journals and those of men who sailed with him, 
especially CLERKE, ForsTER and ZIMMERMANN, whose 
narrative was published in English ten years ago. There are 
some odd errors and omissions. The introductory survey 
of Coox’s forerunners rather surprisingly leaves out any 
mention of Dampier, and there are such misspellings as 
“Phillipine” for “Philippine” Islands. Nor was it, as the 
text seems to suggest, in the least unusual for Cook to 


refer to his ship’s company as “‘the people.” The term is 
nearly always found in accounts of eighteenth-century 
voyages. These, however, are minor faults in what is on 
the whole a well-told, readable and vigorous account of the 
career of one of the world’s greatest seamen. 





Fantastic Comedy 


An idea that might have sprung from the mind of the 
early Mr. WELLS, worked out more farcically and with less 
care for apparent scientific accuracy, is the foundation of 
Daze, the Magician (AnTHUR BARKER, 7/6), by ANTHONY 
BaERLEIN. To be more explicit would spoil your enjoyment, 
for this novel, which states and solves a single bizarre 
problem, does not pretend to do more than entertain. As 
a social document, a piece of constructive characterisation, 
a rounded and significant work of art it is negligible; but 
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as an example of the straightforward what-happened-then, 
how-it-was-done narrative, written with competence and 
wit, it is very good. (This in spite of the fact that the last 
few pages seem to have been written in a great hurry. I 
cannot be alone in my belief that somebody would certainly 
have thought of duplicating that bed.) I wish all novelists 
whose aim is equally simple always succeeded equally 
well. This is Mr. BaERLEIN’s first book, and there are 
indications in the style that the provision of momentary 
amusement is not the summit of his ambition; I wish 
him luck when he aims higher. 





Good-bye to the “ Beautiful Lady” 

How much Mr: Ricwarp BLAkEr’s readers will enjoy 
But Beauty Vanishes (HEINEMANN, 7/6) will depend very 
largely on how strong an attachment they may have formed 
for the surviving characters of an earlier novel of his which 
took its title from an earlier line in Mr. WALTER DE LA 
MareE’s_ lovely little 
epitaph. For new read- 
ers the happenings of 
Here Lies a Most Beau- 
tiful Lady are recapitu- 
lated, and the present 


Lilly, whose dislike of water (“A body lives longer if they 
don’t wash so much . . . Washing all the goodness out of 
theirselves’’) lasted to the time when her cottage was being 
burned—‘‘‘Pumping on me roof now,’ complained the 
voice of Miss Lilly in the darkness.” But there is no 
space to describe all the people or even the simple plot 
so I will only recommend Miss CAMBRIDGE’s amusing, 
ironical and kindly novel. ' 





Revolution 


At the outset of Sir Percy Leads the Band (HoDDER AND 
SrouGuTon, 7/6) the indefatigable Baroness Orczy describes 
the trial-and execution of Louis XVI., and then goes on to 
relate the adventures of The Scarlet Pimpernel and his 
devoted friends as they perform various deeds of gallantry 
and mercy. Admirers of Sir Percy must by this time know 
him from head to foot, and I suggest that his creator would 
be well advised if she refrained from blowing his trumpet 
quite so frequently. We, 
or at any rate I, no 
longer require to be told 
that he was “the adored 
of every woman in Eng- 
land’’and that ‘“‘duch- 





book carries on the 





conclusion and leaves 
those of her son and 
daughter and her pleas- 
ant son-in-law suffici- 
ently in the air to sug- 
gest that Mr. BLAKER 
will be able to write 
another three volumes 
about them. The reader 
who here first makes 
their acquaintance will 
probably feel that the 
book has not very 
much to offer him as 
a whole, but there are 
scraps of dialogue, of 
description, of insight 
into human nature that 
emerge vividly in this 
setting. The friendship between Hetty and the two young 
men who might have been her sons is altogether charming, 
and, slight as her portrait is, we see her also through 
their eyes, and, so seeing, can believe that she would 
have won such affection. 








“The Little Things that Matter Most” 


Miss ELizABETH CAMBRIDGE’s latest novel, The Two 
Doctors (Carex, 7/6), is, I think the perfect answer to so many 
who say, “I know I could write a novel if I could think of a 
subject.” One feels that the author of this one just glanced 
down the village street, saw a new plate outside a doctor’s 
house, picked up her pen and wrote. However she began 
the result is a very readable book about nothing more 
important than medical professional jealousy and etiquette 
and the effect on a small group of people. Her two doctors 
are likeable, proud and obstinate people. Most of their 
patients are likeable too, even the fierce and bedridden Miss 





“Quick! Fort~tow THAT RED ADMIRAL.” 


esses liked to fondle his 
slender hand.” Remin- 
iscences’ of Ovtrpa’s 
“golden-haired guards- 
men” are evoked by 
these sentimental exu- 
berances, and though 
the readers of to-day 
rejoice in the display 
of intrepidity by heroes 
of romance they resent 
the over emphasizing of 
their charm. I have too 
great a respect for Sir 
Percy to believe that he 
could ever have sub- 
mitted willingly to such 
blandishments. He is, 
however, at the top of 
his form in this tale 
of hazard and disguise, 
and as a background to his exploits the Baroness gives us 
a vivid picture of France’s internal convulsions. 








The Aquatic Aspirant 


My envious admiration is immens2 

For those who dive with ease and confidence. 
It looks so easy! From a fearful height 

They swoop, as graceful as a bird in flight. 

I try to imitate their tricks, it’s true, 

And one I often willy-nilly do 

Whenever like a hero I essay 

To take the water in a headlong way. 

It is a Swallow Dive—though not the same . 
As that to which these experts give that name; 
Yet what more fitting for those flops of mine, 
Involving as they do deep draughts of brine ? 
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